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To THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Stockport, { Pa.) Oct. 15, 1824. 

Dear Sm,—On the 8th of this month, we had 

a heavy white frost, that froze ice and the top 

of mellow ground the thickness of window glass. 


We have had but 114 days of summer, clear of 


heavy frosts. Within that period of time | plant- 
ed a patch of corn and beans, (on the 


before the said frost. The kind of corn is what 
we call the Speckled Nantucket, the grains being 
red and yellow. 

I have paid the strictest attention not only to 
my own but my neighbours’ orchards, to try to 
discover whether sweet or sour apples withstand 
the frost best; but have not discovered with 
certainty. 

One general remark I have made in the course 
of my observations, worthy the attention of the 
public :—that is, that young trees of natural fruit 
are more full of apples than old trees, or such as 
have been grafted. How are we to account for 
the circumstance ? Does it confirm Dr Darwin’s 
hypothesis,—that the different kinds of apples 
have their periods of life, like animals, and that 
grafting is but the elongation of the same seed ? 
Are we to suppose that a young kind of apple 
in the vigour of youth will withstand the cold 
better than such as are declining with the infir- 
mities of age? If such should generally appear 
to be the fact, would it not be advisable for our 
farmers to plant orchards of natural trees, and 
only graft those whose apples did not suit their 
purposes? By that means they might introduce 
what I shall call young kends of apples. Of the 
trees that I have raised from the seed, about one 
in ten are equal to grafted fruit. 

I wish respectfully to request that gentlemen 
would generally publish their observations on 
this important subject in your useful paper, for 
the benefit of the public. Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 


Agricultural Auniversavics. 


From the Pittsfield Sun. 


BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The interesting anniversary of this distinguish- 
ed Society returned on the 6th and 7th days of 
October current. Public expectation is impatient 
to read the occurrences of the occasion. It is 
due to the public not to delay the gratification 
of their reasonable curiosity. We hasten to give 
them a general and brief statement, reserving a 
more detailed account to a period of more leis- 
ure. The Society has been favoured during 13 
anniversaries with fine weather; but the 14th 
was overcast and partially attended with rain- 
The assembling of the Members of the Society, 
and of those who delight in American industry 
and improvements, was not retarded or essen- 

















20th of | praiseworthy industry. Every arrangement, on 
June) most of which grew ripe enough for seed * scale corresponding with the long-continued 


patriotism which originated and has presided 
over the destinies of this Society. The animals, 
in increased numbers, were seasonably turned 
into their pens, and ready for inspection. ‘The 
Con.mittee on Agriculture had closed their im- 
portant and interesting tour of the County, and 
view of crops, farms, and improvements, and 
were ready to disclose the results. The ladies’ 
department of Household Manufactures, always 
‘interesting to the public, was well arranged and 
| liberally supplied with the fruits of the most 





and enlightened efforts of the Society, was made 
|in season, and nothing remained to delay or con- 
jfuse. It was most apparent that each returning 
| year brings with it evidences of extended efforts, 
|increased knowledge, and valuable improve- 
ments. This anniversary has furnished occur- 
rences most gratifying to the founders and pat- 
rons of the Society. The sanguine expectations 
of 1811 have been more than realized in 1824. 
The following is a brief view of the several! 
departments. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

FIRST DAY—The candidates for premiums 
on the various products, were more numerous 
and interesting than on any former occasion.— 
On Winter and Summer Wheats, the applicants 
were 32—on Rye 13—on Oats, and on Rye Oats 
and Peas mixed 16—on Millet, Peas and Indian 
Corn 28—amounting in all to 88 crops.—Flax, 
Butter, and Cheese were respectable, and the 
quality of the two last articles excellent. In 
consequence of the unfavourableness of the day, 
the quantities of butter and cheese were not so 
great as was anticipated. The applicants. for 
view of farms, (only 3) and, their management, 
were less than facts warranted. Numerous farms 
in Berkshire are under excellent management, 
and are conducted with order and success. No- 
thing but mere indolence or forgetfulness would 
have prevented the show of more than 30 fine 
farms. - 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The Show was more honourable to our farm- 
ers. The Working Oxen were numerous and 
well selected. We witnessed a noble team of 
about 30 yoke, all in a line, and drawing a cart 
loaded with their forage, furnished by our pub- 
lic spirited citizens of Stockbridge. 

Fat Oxen—several yoke of great size & beauty 
were shown and much admired. 

The Show of Bulls was excellent, consisting 
of various races—among them we noticed sey- 
eral beautiful forms of the Devonshire and Hol- 
derness. 

The Cows, Steers. Heifers, Merino Bucks, 
Ewes, Weathers, Swine, Horses, and Stocks of 
Cattle, were more numerons than usual, and 
better bred, and more judiciously selected than 
at any former period. 


MANUFACTURES. 


We were assured that this department was 
ably and admirably sustained; consisting of 
Woollen Fulled Cloths, coloured and white 


Woollen Socks, Carpeting, Hearth Rugs, Linen 
Shirting, Linen Sheeting, Blankets, Linen Dia- 
per, Linen Handkerchiefs, &c. Several extra 
premiums were awarded to distinguished skill 
and merit, and on large quantities produced by 
superiour family industry. 

PLOUGHING MATCHES. 

SECOND DAY.—The objects to be attained: 
were ease of draught, good work of the plough: 
and discipline of the teams. ‘These were faith- 
fully regarded. Seventeen teams and ploughs 
entered in the contest, viz. twelve of oxen, and 
five of horses. The work to be completed in 
fifty minutes, ploughing one quarter of an acre. 
The horse teams finished short of thirty min- 
utes, and the ox teams short of forty minutes.— 
The work, generally, was well done—but the 
differences between the teams, ploughs and 
ploughmen, were apparent. This part of the 
exhibition is acquiring increasing interest, and 
has become a favourite object with the public. 
In peint of utility it rivals all others, and it is 
reduced to a certainty, that although much has 
been done, more remains to be done before this 
department can arrive at the wished for de- 
gree of perfection. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, AND AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

The most numerous procession since 1812, 
was formed at 12 o’clock at noon, under Chief 
Marshal, Col. Williams of Stockbridge, & Major 
Clapp of Pittsfield and Capt. Webster of Stock- 
bridge, his assistants. |The best arrangements 
were made, and the finest order prevailed.— 
The escort, consisting of the Independent Grays, 
honoured the Society in the field and in the 
procession, to maintain order. The procession 
moved into the Meeting House, which was filled 
to overflowing, where a very appropriate pray- 
er was offered by Rev. Mr Bailey. The Address 
by Hon. H. W. Dwight, was executed with his 
usual ability, and met with warm admiration.— 
The Reports of awards of premiums were then 
declared by Mr McKay, the first Vicé President. 
The Farmer’s Dinner was supplied with the va- 
rious bounties of the seasan; and the anniver- 
sary closed with a numerously attended Pastoral 
Ball, appropriate to the occasion. The dining 
halls were ornamented with evergreens, flowers, 
and agricultural products in agtyle of great taste 
and effect. ‘The Society were gratified by the 
attendance of a very respectable portion of the 
clergy, who by their example and presence dif- 
fused decorum, and added greatly to the popu- 
larity of the meeting. ‘The whole transactions 
were closed seasonably, without accident, leav- 
ing nothing for regret, and all to hope from the 
future efforts of the Society, aided by an enlight- 
ened and patriotic community. 

The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the Society for the year ensuing : 
Samuel M. McKay, President 

John Whiting, Ist Vice President 

Henry. Wilmarth, 2d Vice President 
Ezekiel R. Colt, Cor. and Ree. Secretary 
Samuel D. Colt, Treasurer 


‘Committee 








tially interrupted. The re was numerous. 
and we saw no abatement of that enterprise and 


Flann<ls, Worsted and Lambs’ Wool Hose,— 


Oliver P. Dickinson, 


Thomas Gold, } 
Levi Goodrich, 


on 
Agriculture. 
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—_—_—— 
Phineas Allen, 
Jonathan Allen, 2d, 
Curtis T. Fenn, 
Thomas B. Strong, 
Jonathan Y. Clarke, on 
Richard Cooman Domestic Animals. 
By order of the Committee for Publication. 

THOMAS GOLD, Chairman. 


Committee 
on 
Manufactures. 

Committee 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW, &c. 


* The sixth anniversary of the public Exhibi- 
tion of the Worcester County Agricultural Soci- 


ety was celebrated at Worcester on Wednesday | 


the 13th inst. ‘The uncommon pleasantness of 
the day being in perfect accordance with the 
public feeling towards this interesting institution, 
an unusually large collection of the most res- 
pectable yeomanry of the county, with protes- 
sional gentlemen and distinguished strangers, 
assembled at an early hour. The Ploughing 
Match was the introductory performance, and 
was executed in the most workman-like manner. 
The public exercises in the church were intro- 
dnced in a pertinent and eloquent illustration of 
the objects and progress of the Society, by the 
Hon. Judge Lincoln, the President. A fervent 
and appropriate prayer was offered by Rev. Mr 
Huit, Chaplain of the day, which was succeeded 
by an interesting and animated Address, by Isaac 
Goopwin, Esq. 

At the Pens, the company were gratified with 
an improved assemblage of our useful and noble 
animals, 229 in number,—headed by the horse 
Roman,” proudly displaying his prerogative, 
as the modern “ King of Beasts.” From this 
rich exhibition of the means of good living, the 
company repaired to Mr Stockwell’s Hail, and 
enjoyed its fruition. This was evinced by their 
hearty acclamation of the sentiments which the 
occasion inspired. 

The following were among the toasts given 
at the table: 

Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures—Uncle 
Sam’s three buxom daughters,—May neither hold her 
head too high to contribute her equal share in the sup- 
port of his large and growing family. 

American Industry—-Whether its emblem be the 
Canvas, the Shuttle, or the Plough, may it alike be 
honoured as the handmaid of national virtue, and the 
parent of national wealth. 

Agricultural Societies—May they take deep root in 
the confidence of the people, and spread their refresh- 
ing influence over the soil of their country. 

The Yeomanry of New England—A strong team, but 
unmanageable if attempted to be worked with a Driver. 

Manufactures and the Arts—Deriving from the earth 
the materials for their own perfection, they requite 
their benefactress by contributing to her embellishment. 

Commerce aud the Fisheries—A rich harvest to those 
who plough ire deep ; and may they always find a good 
market among those who plough the land. 

Yankee Means and Yankee Measures, though some- 
times full of notions, are often full of force. 


The Sports of the Turf—when performed by OxEN! 


The great French Farmer—who lent our fathers a 
land to.thresh the British—who sowed the seeds of Lib- 
erty in France, and Peg reaps a harvest of gratitude on 
the field of his youthful glory ! 


The President of the Worcester Agricultural Sociely 


—The life-blood in ** the Heart of the Commonwealth.” | 


A respectful remembrance was had of the 
‘* Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Ag- 
riculture,” and a complimentary sentiment ad- 


'closing the seeds. 











dressed to the Hampshire, Hampden & Franklin 
Societies, which was received with enthusiasm, 
and reciprocated in a very pertinent manner by 
Judge Newcomb, of Greenfield, and the Hon. 
Mr Doolittle, of Belchertown, who attended as 
special delegates from that spirited and most 
excellent institution. Isaac Goopwin, Esq. who 
had delighted the Society with his Address in 
the morning, gave 

The County of Worcester—Its Territories, its Institu- 
tions, its Inhabitants—one and indivisible. 

ft+>> Want of room this week compels us to omit the 
remarks of the Hon. Judge Lincotn,—the list of pre- 
miums,—&c. 








Parmer’s Calendar. 


[BY THE EDITOR. } 


Preservation or Appies.—In our last number, 
. . s 
page 94, we gave some brief observations rela- 


‘tive to preserving apples, but the subject de- 
iserves further notice. 


Dr Tuacuer observes, (American Orchardist, 
page 113)—* the injndicions méthod commonly 
practised in gathering apples, is more destruc- 
tive in ils consequences than is generally under- 
stood. The first requisite is, to ascertain pre- 
cisely when the fruit is wholly ripe, as it is said 
that the longer winter apples are suffered to 
remain on the trees, provided they are not o- 
vertaken by frost, the longer they may be pre- 
served. In hot climates and in hot seasons, fruit 
attains to maturity and ripeness earlier than in 
colder ones, because the sap performs its office 
more rapidly. It may be considered a correct 
rule, that apples are ripe, when those that are 
sound and fair fall naturally from the trees, or 
separate very readily on being touched by the 
hand. ‘They should be gathered during a clear 
dry air, after the dew is evaporated. According 
to the late philosophic Dr Darwin, in order to 
ascertain when fruits, for instance, apples and 
pears, are sufliciently ripe for gathering, it is 
requisite to attend to the colour of the skin en- 
During their infant state, 
there is no cavity round the kernels, but they 
are in contact with the seed vessels. In a sub- 
sequent period, when the fruit has exhausted 
the nutricions matter, the cells containing the 
seeds become hollow, and the latter assume a 
dark colour. This, Dr Darwin observes, is the 
proper criterion by which to judge when such 
fruits should be gathered ; as it indicates that 
they will not continue to increase in size, but 
waste and become hollow, by absorbing the mn- 
cilaginous particles from the centre. In gath- 
ering apples and pears, it is necessary carefully 
to avoid injuring the blossom buds, which are 
already formed for the next year’s fruit. These 
buds are placed at the side of the foot-stalk of 
the fruit, and if the spurs are broken, there will 
be no fruit on that part the next season. The 
pressing against the trees, therefore, with heavy 
ladders, and the rash practice of thrashing the 
trees with poles, ought to be entirely abandon- 
ed; for by such means, the bark and limbs are 
bruised, and the blossom buds for the succeeding 
year are destroyed. Instead of ladders, stepping 
frames should be employed, and a pole, turnish- 
ed with a hook at the end, and covered with 
coarse cloth, may be used to shake the small 
limbs, without injuring the bark. When per- 
fectly ripe, apples for cider may be shaken off 


without injury to the buds, but still they will be 
bruised, unless the ground be covered with 
blankets or straw. Particular care is requisite 
in gathering winter fruit for keeping :—they 
should be gathered by the hand, and without 
injury removing them from the gathering bask- 
et to the casks prepared for them, with great 
care; if braised, they soon decay ; and the less 
those that are sound are removed, the better.— 
When in barrels, they should be placed in a dry, 
cool, shaded situation, above ground, and remain 
until in danger from frost, and then put into the 
cellar.” 


The following valuable observations, contain- 
ed in a letter from Noah Webster, Esq. have 
been published in the Massachusetts Agricultur- 
al Repository. 


“It is the practice with some persons, to pick 
them in October, and first spread them on the 
floor of an upper room. This practice is said 
j to render apples more durable, by drying them. 

Bat I can affirm this to be a mistake. Apples, 

jafter remaining on the trees as long as safety 
‘from the frost will admit, should be taken di- 
rectly from the trees to close casks, and kept 
dry and cool as possible. If suffered to lie on a 
floor for weeks, they wither and lose their flay- 
onr, without acquiring any additional durability. 
The best mode of preserving apples for spring 
use, I have found to be, the putting them in dry 
sand as soon as picked. For this purpose, I dry 
sand in the heat of summer, and late in October 
pat down the apples in layers, with a covering 
of sand upon each layer. ‘The singular advan- 
tages of this mode of treatment are these :— 
ist. The sand keeps the apples from the air, 
which is essential to their preservation. 2. The 
sands checks the evaporation or perspiration of 
the apples, thus preservibg in them their full 
flavour—at the same time, any moisture yielded 
by the apples, (and some there will be) is ab- 
sorbed by the sand; so that the applesare kept 
dry, and all mustiness is prevented. My pippins 
in May and June, are as fresh as when first 
picked; even the ends of the stems look as if 
just separated from the the twig.” 





An English writer recommends the use of dry 
pit sand for the preservation of apples & pears, 
Glazed earthen jars are to be provided, and the 
sand is to be thoroughly dried. A layer of sand, 
an inch thick, is then to be placed in the bottom 
of the jar; above this, a layer of fruit, to be 
covered with a layer of sand an inch thick ;— 
then lay a second statum of fruit, covering again 
with an inch of sand. An inch and a half of 
sand may be placed over the uppermost row of 
fruit. The jar is now to be closed, and placed 
in a dry, airy situation, as cool as possible, but 
entirely free from frost. Wheat bran is some- 
times substituted for sand. 


“One of the most easy methods (says Dr Dar. 
win) of preserving fruit, is that of depositing it 
in ice houses, where it may remain in a frozen 
state for a considerable time. And if the fruit 
be afterwards gradually thawed, by covering it 
with melted ice, or immersing it in cold spring 
water, it will lose but little of its flavour, pro- 
vided it be consumed on the same day.” 


The new roads formed in England on the plan sug- 
gested by Mr M’Adam, have been greatly improved by 
pouring melted tar over the stones in sufficient quantity 
to fill the interstices, and, before it cools, sifting some 
fine gravel or sand over it. 
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From the Hampshire Gacelte. From the Boston Telegraph. 


AGRICULTURE OF MEXICO. INCREASED VELOCITY OF MILLS, &c. 


The agriculturisis of Mexico are Indians, | Inthe “ Minutes of Conversationes at Dr. 
and are considerably behind those of Europe | Mitchell's,” published in the New-York Mi- 
and the United States. The soil and climate | nerva, it is stated that saw-mills cut much 
are so fine that but little labor is necessary, and, more timber at night than they do in the same 
not mach use is made of manure, which remains | time by day-light, with the same head of wa- 
in the outskirts of the cities unemployed. Irri-/ ter, and without alteration in the machinery ; 
gation, or watering lands, has been used from | grist-mmile conyert more grain into meal by 
the earliest period. _ The plough is very simple, | night than by day; rafts float nearly a third 
and is drawn by oxen fastened to it by the horns. | faster, and vessels make greater progress dur- 

‘he Indians use the triangular spade with great; ing the coldness and darkness of the nicht. 
quate Bhey Fave ae fine wheat, which | These phenomens are attempted to be ex- 
is trodden out by mules. Barley is given to | plained by supposing that the weight and den- 
horses in a green state, but is not in much re-|sity of water is increased when the influence 

, . . ' . ° . . . 

quest. Indian corn forms the supply of bread! of the sun is withdrawn or diminished, and 
for the great mass of the people. It is first | that it consequently acts with augmented pow- 
soaked in water, and then ground by hand into er on the buckets of a mill wheel, and gives 
paste between two stones, and baked on a stone ‘more buoyancy to floating bodies. 

over the fire. From Mr B.’s description, the 
bread a similar to what is say Oy agen cake new theory to be, that the quanti/y of water flowing 
in the United States, pene elds ofa small in a particular river is less during the day [if warm] 
black bean Po cultivated, oy form a part of ev- | than during the nicht, [if cold.] and to this we were 
ery weer yw ome ee, an Ne _Teady to give our assent. Evaporation, as well as 
age eae ss ge ge , ney > iss 4 ‘the wants of man and beast, tax every river more or 

c ‘ S, 7 ss ° ° ° ° 

aliment euneres a. H am 4 “a er ? — ethan | less during the day, and very little during the night. 
in the market both fresh ang dried. . he great| But it seems “the weight and de nsily of the water 
American Aloe, from which the drink called jis increased when the influence of the sun is with- 
pulque is made, is very largely cultivated. Pul- 
que is in universal request, and formerly the 
+ a °8 ne — aa _ oe of Mexico, | plication of heat. But the increase of weight and 
ae a8 dolt gece, wir he ’ to more ae ' density from this source is, after all, so rery /if/le, that 
806 £000 dollars a yest. ° P ants are set about }as toall practical perposes it is nothing at all. Pos- 
six feet asunder, and blossom in about ten years, 


ie . : " 
; ‘ ; | sibly a water-wheel might in consequence gain one 
When the plant begins to throw up its long) ointion huiten a. niet! 


flower stem, the owner cuts out the leaves | This, however, cannot be the pith of the theory. 
which form its centre, and hollows it into the | For rafts, it is said, ** float nearly a third faster, and 
shape ofa bowl. The sap collects in the bowl, | vessels make greater progress.” Now the temperature 
and is emptied several times a day. The liqn-! or ihe ocean, we venture tu say, does not vary twe 
or undergoes a slight fermentation, and is IM-! Jeorees of Fahrenheit, from noon to midnight---of 
mediately fit for drinking. Pulqne brandy is! -onrse this cannet be the cause of the increased: ve- 
distilled from this liquor. The Indians form locity. And besides, from the expression, *‘ coldness 
the roofs of their houses of the leaves, and fen-| and darkness of the’ night,” it appears, that, in the 
ces, ropes, thread, cloth and paper are made | view of Dr. Mitchell, the agency of light! is concerned 
from other parts of the plant. Sugar is made jin’ producing this strange phenomenon. 

by the Indians in most parts of Mexico, and is} Darkness, then, (if we do not misunderstand the 
sold very low. A spirit resembling whiskey is 'language,) is supposed to increase the weight and 
obtained from the cane in large quantities. | density of water :---that is, light diminishes its weight 
Coffee is grown, though not generally. When) and density! What is this but assuming one error to 
Mr B. was in Mexico, an English gentleman was | prove another? For our own part, we believe neither. 
about purchasing a hacienda or farm, with the | We regard the notion that more boards are sawn, 
intention of cultivating coffee on a large scale. | more corn ground, more headway gained in the night 


When we first read the above, we snpposed the 


drawn.’ This again must be admitted, fo a cerfain 
extent, from the known expansion of fluids by the ap- 





Cotton is produced abundantly. One kind is of | than in the day time, as a mere aberration of fancy. 
a fine cinnamon color, like that of which nan-/ And oven were it true, we should resort to almost any | 


keen is made. The Indians extract the seed | mode of explaining it, rather than ascribe it, either 
by hand, having no machine for that purpose. | wholly or in part, to the influence of light. 

They make from the cotton great quantities of —_- 

coarse calico. There is great consumption of} Mr. Lancaster.—A gentleman recently from Ca- 
chocolate in Mexico. The cocoa from which /?a¢cas informs us that Mr. Lancaster, the celebrated 
it is made is imported from Gautamala, and is founder of the system of school instruction which 


3 ‘ bears his name, is now al that place laboring to es 
ground by hand between two stones by females. | tanlish a school on the principles which have, else- 


The well known drug, jalap, is produced in the where, proved so successful. He is paid hy the Co- 
neighbourhood of Xalapa, from whence it has |lombian government a salary of $2000 per year. He 
its name, the Spaniards sounding X and J alike. |'s accompanied by his daughter, and her hushand. 
Above 200,000 pounds are annually exported ta Mr. Jones. It was supposed that, after accomplish- 


; . / ing the object which he had in view at Caraccas, he 
Europe. Excellent tobacco is prodaced in many would proceed to Bogota. He had been at the for- 


parts of Mexico, and Indigo is found in various | ner place about three months at the time the gentle- 

places. man who gave us this information sailed. 
The present number of public schools at Caraccas 
precions Reliet.— A copy of Columbus’ Ictter to the oe pelle tiga M0. The peal. 
Ring of mh on the discovery of America, consisting | are deplorably ignorant, and seem entirely indifferent 
ree leaves, was lately sold in London for thirty-|to any improvement in the education of their chil- 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Bazaar.—In returning to our Jodgings, v 

went into the hazanr in the Soho Square. Ths 
‘isa very extensive suite of rooms, on two 
floors, (being formed by throwing several 
| houses into one) in which are collected almost 
levery kind of article, which the arts of Len- 
‘don, Birmingham,. Sheffield, Manchester, &c. 
‘can produce, in the way of ingenuity, delicacy, 
‘and taste. They are tastefully exposed to the 
| view and examination of visitors for the pur- 
| pose of sale. Each article has its price attach- 
-edto it, from which there is no abatement.— 
| About 200 females are in constant attendance lo 
| wait on visitors, and receive their money. No 
' person is solicited to bny, nor is any thing said 
‘to enhance the valife of the goods. This is a 
new kind of establishment, of which there are 
at present, but two in London. The term, as 
well as the plan, has been imported from India. 
| A new bazaar is building, | am informed, by 
| Lord George Cavendish, which for splendour 
and convenience, will surpass any thing of the 
kind in Europe. In the evening, these shops 
are all lighted with gas, and present a most 
‘beautiful appearance. One‘ side of Soho 
| Square is frequently crowded with the carriages 
lof ladies, and people of fashicn, who are vis- 


iting the bazaar.—Griscom’s Year in Europe. 


Fish —Dr McCvuttock, who published an interest- 
ing paper on the herring, has furnished another still 
more so ** On the possibility of changing the residence 
of certain fishes from salt water to fresh’ 


VARIATIONS OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

Specimen of the first English Translation of the 
Seriptures made by Dr, Wickliffe, 1360.—Matt. viii, 
23—27. And whanne he was gone up into a littil 
schip, his disciples sueden him, and loa great storying 
was maed in the see, so that the schip was bilid with 
waives, but he slept: and his disciples camen to him, 
and residen him; and seiden, Lord save us: we per- 
ischen. And Thsus seiden to him, what ben ye of lit- 
til feith agast? thanne be rooe, and commandide to 
the wyndes and the see, and a great pesiblenesse was 
maad. And men wondriden and seiden, what maner 
manis he this, for the wyndes and the see obeischen 
to him. 


Hay!i.—Emigration to Hayti (says the National 
Advocate) is progressing with unexampled rapidity ; 
it is not a mere experiment, but vessel after vessel ie 
despatched. It is expected that the ship Concordia 
will sail this day, with 160 colored persons of both. 
sexes. The Post says, that “* six vessels at Philadel- 
phia. one at Port Elizabeth, one at Alexandria, and 
several others at Paltimore, are on the eve of sailing 
for ‘he same destination. It is calculated that be- 
| tween 3 and 4000 of these persons will leave the 
United States within a few days. and that every fort- 
night additional numbers will be shipped off under 
the direction of President Boyer’s agent, who pays the 
expense of their transmission, by authority of the 
Haytien government. One hundred of those about 
to sail from this port, are from the State of New-Jer- 
sey, and there can be no doubt that the great advan- 
tages held out, will induce the mass of this part of our 
population to withdraw from the country.” 


Cape Cod Canal,---Agreeably to the resolution pas- 
sed at the last session of Congress, arrangements have 
heen made to ascertairi the practicability of connect- 
ing Barnstable and Buzzard’s Bays by a Canal. 
Capt. Trevett, commander of the U. S. Revenue Cut- 
ter Search, has received orders to be at the disposal 
of the Board of Engineers, and assist in taking the 
soundings of the Bays. The great importance of such 
a Canal may be inferred from the fact that nearly 
6000 voyages are made around Cape Cod annually, 
which might be made with much more ease aad safe- 
ty through the contemplated Canal. 
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From Rees’ Cyclopedia. 


WOOL. 
[Continued from page 93.] 


The colour of the fleece should always ap- 
proach as much as possible to the purest white, 
because such wool is not only necessary for 
cloths dressed white, but for all cloths to be dy- 
ed bright colours, for which a clear white 
ground is required, to give a due degree of 
richness and lustre. It is probable that all 
sheep’s wool was first of a black or reddish col- 
our; the latter is always referred to by the an- 
cients. Before the invention of dyeing, colour- 
ed wool must have had a preference to white; 
but after the art of communicating beautiful 
colours to the fleece, white wool would be in 
the greatest demand, and those sheep which 
had white fleeces would be detected to breed! 
from. The most ancient flocks ofsheep, which 
we have any record of, are those of Laban and 
Jacob, described in the book of Genesis. The 
fleeces appear to have been principally brown, 
or spotted and striped, which was, in all proba- 
bility, the general colour of the flocks through- 
out that part of Asia. We learn that in the 
course of twenty years a great change was ef- 
fected in the colour of a large portion of the 
sheep of Laban ; though Jacob appears to have 
concealed from his father-in-law the method by 
which this change was effected, we are exprese- 
ly told in the sequel that it was by crossing with 
rams which had fleeces of the colours required, 


Dark brown or black wooled sheep are no! 
uncommon in many parts of the European flocks, 
but such wool being of less value than the 
white, these sheep ought always to be expelled. 
Some of the English fine-wooled sheep, as the 
Norfolk and South-Down, have black or grey 
faces and legs. In all cuch cheep there is a 
tendency to grow grey wool on some parts of 
the body, or to produce some grey fibres inter- 
mixed with the fleece, which renders the wool 
unfit for many kinds of white goods ; for though 
the black hairs may be too few or minute to 
be detected by the wool sorter, yet when the 
cloth is steved they will become visible, form- 
‘ing reddish spots, by which its appearance is 
much injured. The Herefordshire sheep, 
which have white faces, are entirely free from 
this defect, and yield a fleece without any ad- 
mixture of grey hairs. We have no doubt that 
by carefully rejecting those sheep from the 
South-Down flocks, in which the grey is most 
apparent, this defect might be gradually re- 
moved. It is particularly desirable with respect 
to those sheep as. the wool grown on chalk 
soils, though less soft than on other soils, is gen- 
erally whiter, and better suited to such goods 
which require the process of bleaching or stov- 
ing, and do not require to be so much fulled as 
many other cloths. 


The ancients were so well aware of the ne- 
cessity of expelling dark coloured wool from 
their flocks, that in selecting their sheep to breed 
from, they did not trust to the colour of the 
fleece alone, but carefully examined the mouth 
and tongue of the ram; and if the least black- 
ness or swarthiness appeared, he was immedi- 
ately rejected ; and though some moderns have 
doubted the use of this precaution, we believe 
it was well founded. 


“ Tllum autem, quamvis aries sit candidus ipse, 

Nigra subest udo tantum cui lingua palato, 

Rejice, no meculis infuscet vellera pullis. 
Vircit’s GEor. III.* 


Pliny also states, that particular attention was 
on this account had to the colour of the mouth. 
Arietum maxime spectantur ora.f We are in- 
formed that this kind of inspection takes place 
in the Spanish flocks at present, a practice in 
all probability derived from the Roman Shep- 
herds, as we believe the flock to have been 
from those of Italy or the Tarentine breed.— 
The colour of the soil on which sheep graze, 
if very dark or red, communicates to the wool 
a tint more or less strong, which is indelible, 
and renders such wool less proper for cloths or 
hosiery goods that are to be finished white ; for 
though the colour may be improved by stoving, 
yet on washing the cloths, they soon return to 
a brownish or yellowish tint. The tint from 
the soil is, however, rarely of sufficient strength 
to be regarded for dyed goods, excepting for 
exceedingly light colours. 

The cleanliness of wool is principally re- 
garded by the purchaser, as it affects the 
weight. To the grower those fleeces are gen- 
erally most profitable that are well filled with 
grease, or yolk, as it is called, because it keeps 
the wool in a sound state, and improves its soft- 
ness. It ought, hewever, to be washed out as 
much as possible, before it is exposed to sale.— 
The fleeces of the Merino sheep are more 
plentifully supplied with yolk than those of our 
native fine wooled breeds ; indeed it is so abun- 
dant, that the English mode of washing on the 
back of the sheep will scarcely produce an ef- 
fect on the fleece. The yolk or grease appears 
from experiments made upon it by M. Vauque- 
lin, to be a native soap, corsisting, principally, 
of animal oil combined with potash. It is most 
copiously produced by those breeds, which 
grow the finest and softest wool, and is always 
most abundant on those parts of the animal 
which yield the finest parts of the fleece. ‘To 
this subject we shall again refer in treating of 
the improvement of wool. This yolk, though 
so beneficial to the wool in a growing state, 
becomes injurious to it when shorn; for if the 
fleeces remain piled in an unwashed state, a 
fermentation takes place, the yolk becomes 
hard, and the fibre is rendered hard and brittle. 
This effect takes place more rapidly in hot 
weather. The Spaniards remove this yolk, in 
a great measure, by washing the wool after it 
is shorn and sorted. In Saxony, fine wooled 
sheep of the same race are washed in tubs 
with warm water, soap-lees, urine, and after- 
wards in clean water. 

In England the wool is washed on the back 
of the sheep by immerging the animal in wa- 
ter, and squeezing the fleece with the hand.— 
From these different modes of washing, the 
wool is left more or less pure. Mr Bakewell, 
in his Observations on the Influence of Soil and 
Climate on Wool, has given the following table, 
contrasting a statement of the quantity of neat 


* Ev’n though a snowy ram thou shalt behold, 
Prefer him not in haste for husband to thy fold— 
But search his mouth ; and if a swarthy tongue 

Is underneath his humid palate hung, 

Reject him, lest he darken all the flock ; 

And substitute another from thy stock.—DrypeEn. 


wool in every hundred pounds, taken on an av- 
erage of each sort, and supposing each to be 
free from lumps of pitch employed in marking 
the wool, and cleared from what are called the 
dog-locks. The first column represents the av- 
erage weight after the wool has been scoured 
perfectly clean with soap and water. 


100 lbs. of English wool washed 2 Pure Wool. Waste. 
on the sheep’s back— 75 25 
Do. Saxony fleece wool, 80 20 
Do. Spanish R. or refine, 88 12 
Do. Spanish and Portugal unwashed, 75 25 
Do. English fleeces unwashed, 60 40 


Do. lightly greased wools of 

Northumberland, washed on 35 

the sheep’s back— 

Hence it is obvious, that the state of the fleece 
with respect to cleanness is of great importance 
to the wool-buyer. The English Merino sheep, 
from the difficulty of washing the wool on the 
sheep’s back, have generally been shorn in an 
unwashed state, and the wool offered for sale in 
this state. The purchasers were frequently un- 
acquainted with the great amount of the loss it 
would suffer by washing, and were much disap- 
pointed at the result. This circumstance, we 
conceive, more than any other, tended to prej- 
udice the manufacturer against the Anglo-Meri- 
no wool, The wool is also injured by remain- 
ing in the grease, as we have before stated ;— 
and though this has been contradicted, we have 
no hesitation in asserting the fact from our own 
experience. Indeed, the French manufacturers 
of fine wool assert that the best wools from Spain 
though cleared in a great measure from the 
yolk, yet still retain sufficient to injure the 
wool, if it be suffered to grow old when it is 
packed, the yolk becoming rancid and hard, and 
communicating the latter property tothe world. 
We have frequently obtained this effect in the 
wools from Portugal, that retain a greater por- 
tion of the yolk than those from Spain. 

After wool has been washed in the usual 
manner practised in England, and piled or pack- 
ed, a process takes place in eight or nine weeks 
called sweating. ‘This is well known to wool- 
dealers and manufacturers, but has not before 
been noticed by any writer that we are acqyaint- 
ed with. It is evidently an incipient fermenta- 
tion of the yolk; and the inner part of the pack 
or pile becomes sensibly warm. This process 
produces a certain change in the wool, whereby 
it becomes in a better situation fcr manufactur- 
ing, being what is called in the north of Eng- 
land less fuzzy. This effect results from a dim- 
inution of the natural elasticity of the fibre. 

When this fermentation takes place in unwash- 
ed wool, it proceeds further and injures the col- 
our and soundness of the fibre or staple. A sim- 
ilar effect is produced in wool on cloth that has 
been oiled, and remains some time in an unscour- 
ed state. Instances of spontaneous combustion 
from heaps of refuse wool remaining in a greasy 
state, have been known to occur, and occasion 
the most serious accidents in woolen factories. 

(To be continued.) 
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To make Names grow in Fruit.—When fruit is 
about half ripe, cover the side exposed to the 
sun with stripes or specks of wax, in any de- 
sired shape or form, which hinders the sun from 
colouring the parts covered, and when the fruit 
is ripe and the wax removed, it will be found 








t The mouths of rams are chiefly to be regarded. 


marked in the manner desired. 
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From the New York Minerva. 


CORAL REEFS. 


Capt. Bazil Hall, in his voyage to the Loo- 
choo Islands, remarks that “the examination of 
a coral reef, during the different stages of one 
tide, is particularly interesting. When the tide 
has left it for some time it becomes dry, and ap- 
pears to be a compact rock, exceedingly hard 
and ragged: but as the tide rises, and the waves 
begin to wash over it, the coral worms protrude 
themselves from holes which were before invis- 
ible. These animals are of a great variety of 
shapes and sizes, and in such prodigious num- 
bers, that, in a short time, the whole surface of 
the rock appears to be alive and in motion. 
The most common worm is in the form of a 
star, with ‘arms from four to six inches long, 
which are moved about in rapid motions, in all 
directions, probably to catch food. Others are 
so sluggish, that they may be mistaken for pie- 
ces of the rock, and are generally of a dark co- 
lor, and from four to five inches long, and two 
or three round. When coral is broken, about 
high-water mark, it is a solid hard stone, but if 
any part of it be detached at a spot which the 
tide reaches every day, it is found to be fall of 
worms of different lengths and colors, some be- 
ing as fine as a thread, and others resemble 
snails, and some are not unlike lobsters in shape, 
but soft, and not above two inches long. The 
growth of coral appears to cease where the 
worm is no longer exposed to the washing of 
the sea. Thus a reef rises in the form of a can- 
liflower, till its top has gained the level of the 
highest tide, above which the worm has no 
power to advance, and the reef, of course, no 
longer extends itself upwards.— The other parts, 
in succession, reach the surface, and there stop, 
forming, in time, a level field, with steep sides 
all round. The reet, however, continually in- 
creases, and being prevented from going higher, 
extends itself laterally in all directions. But 
this growth being as rapid at the upper edge as 
it is lower down, the steepness of the face of 
the reef is still preserved.” 


The accumulation of habitations thus formed 
by these apparently insignificant animals, some- 
times reach to an immense extent, and consti- 
tute the basis of many islands in the China seas, 
and in the Pacific ocean. To reara stupend- 
ous fabric from the very depths of the ocean, 
and raise it several feet above its surface, is a 
task which might appal the most powerful and 
civilized nations; yet it is performed with ease 
by an insect so small, and to appearance so 
helpless, that we are at first inclined to discred- 
it the fact. But this is not all: in preparing 
their own habitations, these seemingly con- 
temptible creatures prepare a future abode for 
man. When part of the coral reef is once rai- 
sed above the reach of the tide, and is thus se- 
cured from the inroads of the sea, the insect 
abandons its labors in this direction, and ele- 
vates the other parts of the mass until the 
whole has reached the same height. Seaweeds, 
which are then thrown on the barren and rug- 
ged mass, decay, and aided soon after by the 
dung of sea fowls, become the ground work of 
future vegetation. Mosses succeed; manure 
and seeds are brought at the same time, and by 
the same individuals ; until at length a bed of 
vegetable mould is formed, capable of produc. 





ing plants andtrees. Thissimple process seems | 
to be that by which nature enlarges the land, 
and prepares a place on which man may fix his 
residence. 


From the Medical Adviser. 


THE DISEASE OF LOVE. 


It is a serious fact, that a greater number of 
young girls between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, and of young men between eighteen | 
and twenty-four, fall victims to what they call’ 
love, than to any other particular class of dis-| 
ease ; and more particularly in England and 
lreland than in any other country on earth.— | 
This is from the force of impressions peculiar | 
to these countries, and of comparative recent. 
growth,—the effect produced by a certain class’ 
of romance writers. These writers give an obliq- | 
uity to the young mind, which leads to destruc- | 
tion. Scarcely has a young girl laid down her| 
* Reading made Easy,” than she becomes a’ 
subscriber to some trashy library, and the hours 
which, in the country, or in a land where edu- 
cation is unknown, they would employ in jump- 
ing about in the open air, are now consumed 
with intensity of thought upon the mandlin mi- 
series of some hapless heroine of romance, the 
abortion of a diseased brain. Her * imitative- 
ness,” as Spurzheim would phrenologically ob- 
serve, becomes developed, and sie fixes on her 
favorite heroine, whom she apes in every thing 
—sighing for her sorro:vy and moaning to be as 
miserable. She fixes immediately upon some 
figure of a man—some Edwin, or Edgar, or 
Ethelbert—which she thinks will harmonize 
with the horrors of the picture, and she then 
enjoys her tears and her tortures to her heart’s 
satisfaction. Langour, inaction, late hours, late 
rising, and incessant sighing derange her digest- 
ion—paleness, loss of appetite, and general de- 
bility follow—the cause continues, the effects 
increase, and hectic’ fever puts an end to the 
romance. _ We have known a young Irish lady 
who read herself into this situation. She was 
at the age of thirteen, as lively, as healthy, and 
as fine a little promise of womanhood as that | 
country ever produced.. When the Leadenhall 
street troop of romances crossed her way, an of- 
ficer of a very different sort of troop became 
her hero. She would “ sit in her bower” (the 
second floor window) and gaze—and gaze—and 
gaze upon his steed, his helmet and its stream- 
ing black-haired crest, as he passed to mount 
guard, until she sobbed aloud in ecstacy of mel- 
ancholy. She never spoke to this “ Knight,” 
nor did she even seek to have an acquaintance 
—lest, perhaps, a formal proposal, a good leg of 
mutton dinner and all the realities of domestic 
happiness might dissipate the sweet romantic 
misery she so much delighted in. A year pass- 
ed over— she pined in thought, and with a 
green and yellow melancholy,” entered a con- 
vent (for that is the climax of romance), where 
she died in a few months! 





Curiosity.—The Falmouth (Mass.) paper of 
Oct. ist, says, ‘“* We were shewn, a few days 
since, a limb of an apple tree about five inches 
in length, with two 3 inch branches, which con- 
tained FourTEEN good sound Apples, the smallest 
girting 7 inches in circumference, and the larg- 
est 9 inches.—The apples are called the Tom- 


From Cobbett’s Writings on Agriculture. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAGONS. 


Owing to the great strengh of the white oak 
and the locust, a wagon ora cartin America, 
is quite a different thing from what it is here. 
Englishmen are, when they first go to America, 
astonished to see such enormous loads put upon 
carriages which appear to them so slender.— 
The difference between the strength of iron, of 
Swedish iron too, and that of locust and white 
oak (in proportion to the size of the two) is 
not greater, if it be so great, as the difference 
between the strengh of the locust and white 
oak, and the wood of which English carts and 
wagons are made. A Pennsylvania wagon is 
loaded with barrels full of fine flour, at three 
hundred or four hundred miles westward of 
Philadelphia. It carries from three to four 
tons weight. It comes. over rocks and along 
roads upon which an Englishman would not be- 
lieve it possible for an empty wagon to go. It 
has two horses abreast next the wagon, with a 
pole between them; two horses abreast be- 
fore them, and one horse in front. The left 
hand pole horse has a saddle on him. This 
horse the driver occasionally rides; and with 
this enormous load you see it rattling down hills 
and over rocks at a full trot. These wagons 
last for many years; and | venture to say, that 
a wagon of the same size, timbers of the same 
size, carrying the same load, going the same 
nace and upon the same roads, and made of the 
ordinary English materials, would be knocked 
to pieces, would be broken down at least, be- 
fore they had performed a tenth part of one 
single journey. 


Analysis of the Male Fern Root.—Mr, Morin, 
of Ronen, informs us that this root, which is 
successfully employed as an anthelmintic, owes 
it virtue to a fatty substance, capable of being 
converted into a soap, of a nauseous smell re- 
sembling that of the root, of a very disagreeable 
taste, and heavier than water. The roots con- 
tain also gallic and acetic acid,some sugar, tan- 
nin and starch, a gelatinous matter insolubie in 
alcohol or water, some woody matter, and the 
salts usually found in ashes. M. Morin believes 
this substance to be composed of a fixed and 
volatile oil; but he has not yet obtained suffi- 
cient proof of this. 


It is stated in a Brussels paper, that vinegar 
is a specific remedy against hydrophobia. The 
discovery is said to have been accidentally 
made bya poor man at Udine, the capital of 
Frioul, who was attacked by hydrophobia, and 
was cured by drinking a quantity of vinegar, 
which was given him by mistake instead of an- 
other potion. Count Leonissa, physician at 
Padua, being informed of this cure, tried the 
same remedy on a patient, who was brought to 
the hospital of that city; he administered a 
pound of vinegar in the morning, another at 
noon anda third in the evening, and the pa- 
tient, it is stated, was speedily and effectually 
cured. 





Resuscitation—A man in Union Township, 
Pa. by the name of Montgomery, very suddenly 
died to all appearance, and was laid out, but 
soon exhibited signs of life, which led to suc- 





lin-Sweetings.” 


cessful exertions for his restoration. 
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dop-The “ Farmer's Calendar,” will be found on page 
98 of this day’s paper. 
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Brighton Cattle Show,—Exhibition of Manufac- 
tures,— Ploughing Match, &c. 

We shall be able in this paper to give nothing 
more than a brief outline of the proceedings, at 
this Anniversary, and must refer our readers to 
the more full and elaborate accounts, which wiil 
be published by the several Committees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

The exhibition of Animals was, we think, in| 
all things equal, and in some respects superior | 
to any which we have before witnessed. There | 
were few vacant pens, and the pens were in| 
general filled with fine animals, good specimens | 
of what our Farmers have done, and pledges of | 
future improvements. The Manufactures were 
likewise of excellent quality. The department 
of Inventions was filled with things new, and we} 
have no doubt useful, but, we must refer for! 
particulars to the official accounts, which we 
hope soon to publish. 

The proceedings of the 21st commenced with | 
a prayer by the Rev. Dr Foster. ‘The Hon. 
Mr Lowe t, President of the Society then gave 
some eloquent, judicious and pertinent remarks, | 
which will be published in the next number of 
the New England Farmer. The Society, to- 
gether with invited guests including many stran- 
gers of the first respectability, dined at the Man- 





| 


; 





Mr Webster, the enlightened representative of Mas-| working qualities, this breed still held the as- 


sachusetts in the Congress of the United States—May 
we forget all party distinctions when the honour and 
interest of this section of the country are at stake. 


True Glory—May Man’s moral natute seek it above 
the sky ; and his physical, seek it under the earth. 


By Major SomERviIttr, (a planter from Virginia) — 
Agriculture, the mother of Commerce and Manufac- 


} 
i 


;cendency. He would therefore propose as a 


sentiment,— 

| The Devonshire breed of Farmers and their Oxen— 
| for patient toil and persevering industry, unrivalled ; 
| the breed needs no crossing. 


By the Hon. Jostan Quincy—Ardent Spirits, like 
|** spirits of the vasty deep,” may they be called for 


tures—May our legisiators never sacrifice the interest o f without coming. 


the Parent to the caprices of the Children. 


The State of Virginia—whose greatness is so abun- | 


dant, that it seems to be the natural growth of the 
soil. 


By the Mayor of Boston—The Spirit of Husbandry, 
May it drive ali ardent spirits out of the field. 


By the Hon. Trmotay PickErtnc—The Free Ma- 
sonry of Agriculture, which finds a Brother in every 
clime. 


By the Hon. Judge Stony—May the supply of good 
Husbandry always equal the demand. 


John Bull—as well as all other bulls ; we will not 
forget our parent stock, though we ‘* have waxed fat 
and kicked.” 


Virginia—a good old plantation ; rich in its original 
soil, but improved by cultivation. 


By the Hon. Judge Davis—Health, performance, 
sand prosperity to Farmers and to Farmer's Friends. 


| 


The good old Cow, the United States—Her bull-calves 
are very well, aud her heifers need no crozsing. 
| By his Brittannic Majesty’s Conscr for the United 
States—May the good old Cow of the United States 
ever live on friendly terms with John Bull. 


| The Presidential Ploughing Match—May it be con- 
| ducted on all sides without goading, yockeying or back- 
| biting. 


By the Hon. Judge Davis—The Chelmsford Quar- 
ries, furnishing a solid deposit for the National Bank, 
which 60 oxen could scarcely draw, and which will 
never will be wilthdraiwn, 


The good old Cow, our Country—May those who con- 
|tend for milking her, see that their hands are clean, 


The Team United States—Twenty-four yoke of good 
| working oxen; may they continue to draw well to- 
| gether; and neither Buck nor Golding, nor avy other 
| beagt, get out of the trace. 


Massachusetis—this good old parsley. bed ; may it 


By Gen. H. A. S. Deantornn—-The memory of continue to send forth a savoury influence. 


Blackstone, who designated the site of Boston, and | 


planted the first Orchards in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 


By the Hon. Mr Prescetr—The hard soil of New- | 


England, which plentifully supplies our physical wants, 
on a condition which improves our moral character— 
Industry. 


By Hon. SamuEL Dana—The temple of the Hus- 


denomination of Politicians may meet and worship to- 


sion House of Mr Dudley, wifere they were re- | 


galed with the choicest productions of the land | 
| 


By the Eprror of the New England Farmer—Agri- 
culiure, the primitive and principal pursuit of Man— 


There were many other sprightly Toasts, for 
which we have no room this week, 

The President of the Society desires us to 
say that “he received one volunteer toast in fav- 
our of a particular candidate for the Presidency, 
| which he thought it his duty not to announce, as 





Prensa where every sect of Christians, and every| it might have introduced others in favour of 
| 
| gether. 


{ 
i 


| other candidates. There were at that feast 
| wares supporters of Adams, Jackson, Crawford 
and Clay.—Some who preferred Clinton to any 


we live in; to which were super-added many | May Masters of Art recollect that without Agriculture, of the present candidates; and some who did 


. : $ t uld be (heir master— Literary M ber | ‘ A 
of the prime productions of other countries. | Saat ee Heads rag leisbte Lawwek Maas. not like any of them. There ought not to be in- 


The feast was followed by sentiments which | Physicians be sensible that meal comes before medicine trodaced at this common festival, sentiments, 


: +) | —the Sfalesmen never forget that the seeds which pro- | 
hada tendency te Mmprove as well as to exhil- | duce Manufactories, Counting Houses, Schools, Acad- 


irate. The following were among the number. 


The President of the United States—May the admin- 
istration of his successor—whoever may: be chosen—be 
as popular, pacific, pradent, and prosperous as his has 


been. proved that the Seed was good.. 


The Farmers of Mount Vernon and La Grange, who 
have given dignity, by their example, to the earliest 
and noblest of arts. 


Bunker Hill Monument—May it never be forgotten, 
that the Farmets proved on the day which this noble 
monument is destined to commemorate, that they knew 
as well how to defend their soil, as to subdue it. 


Enlightened Agriculiure—May our Farmers never 
think it above nor below their concern, to learn the 
principles as well as the practice of their art. 


Azriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures—May 
their respective weights be so balanced by our rulers, 
that they may remain in equilibrio. 


The Plough and the Steam Engine—The earliest and 
the latest inventions of Man—May they both attain the 
highest possible degree of perfection. 


Our Countryman, Jacob Perkins—May he surmount 
all the obstacles which have opposed his inventions, 
and acquire a name as imperishable as that of Warr. 


Admiral Sir Isaac Cogin—May all Americans, in 
every clime, look back, as he has done, to their native | 
country, and cherish its interests as heer orn. 


| 


' 


_which would disturb, or even impair the har- 


_emies, Colleges, Court Houses, & Churches, are sown | mony and general enjoyment of the guests.” 
\in the field of the Farmer. The Ploughing Match was superior in many 
| accounts to any thing of the kind which we have 
,ever witnessed. The teams were excellent, 
the ploughs of the best construction, and the 
From the Chair—The Worcester Agricultural Soci- | work performed with neatness as well as expe- 
ety—May we never forget that it is to that county we dition. There were no less than 22 teams 
owe some of the finest fruits of our exhibition. . | which entered the lists, which is double the 
Mr Goopwr, of the delegation from the Ag-| number that took the field at the last preceding 
ricultural Society of the County of Worcester, anniversary. This circumstance together with 
after some preparatory remarks upon the prog) the greai throng of spectators attending may 
ress of domestick improvement, observed, that | : 
regione : m Sree serve to prove that the interest of the public 
in viewing the variety of beautiful imported an- | i F : : ; 
imals, which the Parent Society were adding to "4 the Seer hogs wt pomypeners in this part © 
the Stock of the country, his associates were ,the exhibition are increasing by a very rapid 
forcibly reminded of the striking resemblance | progression. 
Se ~ of x es — imported rid There were many fine specimens of agricul- 
/Vort evon to e breed Of native working | . 
S| ~ 2 : ; to 
Oxen, now called the Sutton breed, that had oom Predaeey ‘Mea which we "propose 
long been in use here, and which our Fathers, notice hereafter. 
brought with them two centuries since, from the ' 
North of England, their natal soil. And with-| Landing of the Pilgrims.— The anniversary of the 
out detracting in the least from the various | Landing of the Fathers will be celebrated in Plymouth 
good qualities of the other invaluable animals | on the approaching 22d December. Address. by Protes 


| By Mr Hvsnarp, of the Worcester Agricultural 
'Society—Our Pilgrim Fathers, who ploughed the deep 
,to plant THEMSELVES in this land. The Crop has 





jof foreign descent, it must be admitted that for! sor Epwann Evererr, 
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General ¥ntelligenee. 





Distressing occurrence.—On the morning of the 6th 
inst. a number of young men and boys of the town of 
Harpersfield, in this county, engaged in the dangerous 
and foolish practice of ** waking up officers.” In the 
course of the fray, Philo Knapp, a young man of 17 or 
18 years of “age, was shot a few inches below the joint 
of the thigh. A physician was immediately called ; 
the wound was dressed and his friends entertained fond 
hopes of. his-recovery. But, alas! the ignorance of 
Quacks.—-The’ boy continued to grow worse until Fri- 
day morning, when a physician of skill and science 
passing, was called in. He examined the state of the 
wound, and gave it as his opinion, the only means of 
saving the bov’s life, was the amputation of his leg. 
The quack scoffed at the idea of amputation, and said 
you might as well cut his throat, &c. Ignorance and 
folly in this case as in many others, triumphed over 
knowledge and wisdom, and the prescriptions of this 
empiric were followed. On Sabbath morning the boy 
dicd.—-His leg was swollen as large as a common sized 
man’s body. .It was opened by a physician who advi- 
sed the amputation ; a spoonful of powder was taken 
from the wound, and it was found the wad had enter- 
ed, struck the bone, glanced and passed along the bone 
about four inches. 

From this distressing occurrence, let all learn to be- 
ware of trusting their lives in the hands of illiterate 
and boisterous quacks. They ought to be wholly dis- 
countenanced, and their vain and foolish pretensions 
published in every house in the country. —Del. Gaz. 


The Yellow Ferer is acknowledged, in New-Orleans 
and Charleston, to have raged with a greater degree of 
malignity than ever before known in those ill-fated cit- 
ics. Among strangers, though repeatedly advised by 
the citizens to depart, the mortality has been truly la- 
mentable ; no age, sex, habit, constitution, or precau- 
tion, affording any security against the fell disease. At 
Charlesion, we trust the pestilence has nearly discon- 
tinued its ravages ; but at N. Orleans the last accounts, 
about four weeks since, were truly lamentable. It ap- 
pears, also, that dysentery and bilous fever had proved 
fatal in many cases among the military on the river, 
lake and bays, but that due means for preserving them 
from the Yellow fever had been taken by removing the 





soldiery to mere healthy positions.—M. Y. Statesman. | 


== 

-Adulteration of Tcea.—A writer in the last Philo- 
sophical Magazine, mentions the discovery of a black 
sand in the bottom of a cup which had contained an 
infusion of black tea. This on examination was found 
to contain magnetic iron in minute crystals. The 
same substance was found adhering to the leaves in 
such quantity, as to enable a magnet to raise small 
portions ofthem. Upon macerating some closely twist- 
ed masses, a considerable portion of sand was separat- 
ed, that had evidently been introduced with malice 
afure-thought when the leaves were fresh. 

= 

Crops in England.—In all parts of Great Britain 
the harvest promises to be one of the most productive 
that has been known in the memory of man; the 
reports from Jreland are equally favorable, and upon 
the continent the crops are stated to be no less abund- 
ant. A field of reaped wheat at Heworth, has produc- 
ed a crop of 844 sheaves per acre. The papers of 
Sherborne, Westmoreland, Pottery, Worcester, Dur- 
ham, &c. all speak of most luxuriant crops of grain, and 
of universal content among the people, as well as uni- 
versal gratitude to the Almighty Being, to whose boun- 
tiful goodness they are indebted. 


frrival from the West.—A gentleman brought to 
our village a few days ago. eighty kegs of tobacco of 
superior quality, raised in KENTUCKY, and transport- 
ed by the way of Lake Erie. Rochester Republican. 








Liberality.—Miss Encewortn. in a late letter to Dr 
Griscom, of New York, says “lt is now becoming 
fashionable indeed in London, to speak well of Ameri- 
cans, and I hope the fashion of writing with liberality 
will follow among our best authors and yours.” 








The Weather.—We never recollect to have experi- | 
enced a more cheering autumn, after the equinox, or a | 





more salutary and invigorating atmosphere. 
an evidence of the truth of this remark, we mention for 


the information of those at a distance, that fine ripe | 
strawberries and raspberries were exposed for sale in | 


the Washington Market, on Saturday. The strawber- 
ries we examined. They were full grown and of delic- 
ious flavour, New York Spectator. 





Mammoth Turnips.—We have seen, at a store in 


ary size. It weighed 16 1-2 pounds, after its roots and 
tops were closely pared off and in circumference meas- | 
ured three feet and one inch. It is of the common | 
English kind, and raised in Poland by Messrs. Daniel 
and Nathaniel Bray. It is also stated that many others 
of similar dimensions were raised in the same field in 
which this was gathered. Portland Gazelte. | 


' 
oneal 





Uncommon Growth.—Mr Samuel Stockhouse has 


left at this office, a basket of Potatoes, raised on his | * 


farm, near Mt. Holly, of the largest growth we have | 


ever seen, or even heard of. As an evidence of their ! 
uncommon size, fourteen of them measured a full half, 


bushel. Mount Holly (N. J.) Paper. 





Rapid Increase.—An extract of a letter from a trav- 
eller, dated Lockport, N. Y. is given in a southern pa- 
per, by which it appears, that the town, which three 
years since was nothing but a wilderness, contains now 
a population of 2000, and has a Court House and four 
houses of Public Worship, besides nine Taverns. 





The Censorship of the Press having been re-estab- 
lished in France, a part of the last Paris Papers, receiv- 
ed in N. York, were blank--articles in proof having 
been struck out by the Censors. We are left to guess | 
what these articles were. A New York Editor conceives 
one object is to prevent the French from knowing how 
Gen. Lafayette is received in the United States. 











ATHANIEL DEARBORN has removed from No. 

33, to 64, Market-street, up stairs—where he res- 

pectfully solicits a continuance of public favor. Cards 

of every description engraved and printed—Door Plates 

and Stencil Plates furnished—Engravings on Wood— 
Seais, &c. executed to order. October 22. 





Agricultural Seminary. 

VFENHE next term of the Literary, Scientific, and Prac- 

tical Institution at Derby, (Con.) will commence 
on the 2d Wednesday of November, and continue till 
the last of April. There will be given during this 
term, a course of Lectures upon Agriculture and Do- 
mestic Economy. The Lectures are founded upon the 
principles of Chemistry, which will be fully illustrated | 
by experiments, and such other of the sciences as can 
be applied, upon personal experience in Agriculture, 
and the experience of others, collected from travelling 
in various parts of the United States, and an extensive | 
course of enquiries from practical men and from books 
upon practical farming and the other concerns of Com- 
mon Life. 

The course will consist of from 75 to 100 Lectures, 
given in as quick succession as shall appear expedient, 
at the commencement of the term. The price of this 
course, independent of the general course of studies in 
the school, will be 10 Dollars. The price of the gene- 
ral course of studies is 15 Dollars a term, or 30 Dollars 
a year. Derby, October 12, 1824. 








Removal. 


HE Agricultural Establishment is removed from 

No. 20 Merchants Row to No. 5, north side of the 
Old Market, up stairs, where is for sale, a general as- 
sortment of the most approved Farming Implements, 
together with Willis’s improved Straw Cutter and Blind 
Fastenings. Sept. 25. 





UBSCRIBERS to the New England Farmer are 
requested not to pay any money to Travelling 
Agents, (particularly in the State of Maine) on account 
of the paper, as Agents of this description are not au- 
thorised to receive money on our account. Oct. 9. 





And as| 


gt 


this town, a specimen of turnips of a most extraordin- | 


FRUIT TREES, & 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
SSS New York, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEBEDEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli- 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 





HE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul- 

tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He 
now has a large assorrment of PeEAcu TREES, budded 
rom the best Fruit in the country, native an d_ mgn, 
n the best order for transplanting. By another season 
he hopes to offer Pear and Caerry TRrEEs of the 
first quality. O. FISKE, Worcester. 














~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


| Revised and corrected evety Friday.} 








FROM 





D. CJD. C. 
APPLES, best, new, bbl 1 50; 2 00 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton.|115 117 50 
pearl do. - - - = i20 
BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush 90} 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl. 8 60} 8 50 
cargo, No 1, new, - - 7 7 25 
“- No’ 2, -mew,,- °- 6 25 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
FLAX- - - --+-+-+s- & 9 
FLAX SEED - - - - - - |bush 82 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 6 6 12 
Genessee, -- - 6°12) 6 25 
Rye, best, th a 3 00 ; 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - - {bush 50 5 
Com - - -“--° 43 51 
Barley - we 50 
Oats - - er 30 31 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort - - | Ib 11 12 


HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 

















LIME, - - - = - cask 85, 117 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 70 78 
PLAISTER PARIS - - - - |ton.| 3 | 312 
PORK, Bone Middlings - - - |bbl.| 16 00) 17 00 
navy, mess, 13 | 13 50 
Cargo, No1, - - - 12 25) 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - jbush) 1 75 
Clover - ---- 6 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37) 42 
Native - - - do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48) 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 6 9 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 6 q 
” whole hogs, - - - 5 6 
VeaAsh =) ee ee 8 « 4 10 
MUTTON, ble e et. ee 3 16 
POULTRY, - +--+: - 6 14 
BUTTER, keg & tub, new, - 10 15 
lump, a» '© 14 19 
EGGS, - --+-+-+-+-+:- 13 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - jbush 60 65 
Indian, do.- . - - 55 60 
POTATOES, new, - - - - 30 50 
CIDER, liquor, new - - - - |bbl.{ 20] 2 25 
HAY, according to quality, - lton.! 16 00! 20 00 
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Hiiscellanices. 


The following article has been frequently borne on 
Newspaper- Wings through divers parts of the United 
States. We do not attach much value to the erea- 
ture, but as it is an estray, it is perhaps incumbent 
on us to take it up and put our mark on it, according 
to law in such case made and provided. Messrs. 
Everybody & Co. will, therefore, please to take no- 
tice that the specimen of the sublime and beautiful 
given below, was manufactured by, and of right be- 
longeth unto, The Editor of the N. E. Farmer. 


SIGNOR SQUEAK’S DANCING ADVERTISEMENT 


A gentleman of vast agility, 

Who teaches capers and civility, 

And whose whole life consists of play days 
Informs the gentlemen and ladies 

Of Bellows Falls, and other places, 

That he’s Grand Master of the Graces— 
Professor of the violin, 

And hopes to suit them to a pin 

In teaching arts, and fascinations, 
Dancing and other recreations. 








Amphion, Orpheus, or Apollo, 
In fiddling he can beat all hollow; 
And all those wonder-working elves, 
Who made huge houses build themselves, 
And rocks responsive to their ditties, 
Rise into palaces and cities, 
Compar’d with him, are every one 
Like fire-bugs, liken’d to the sun. 


He steps a hornpipe so genteel, 
You'd think him dealing with the del. 


Can teach young ladies nineteen millions 
Of spick and span new French cotillions, 
With flourishes, and turns, and twists, 
Of arms and elbows, toes and wrists, 

And attitudes of fascination, 
Enough to ravish all creation. 


He whirls, and bounds, and sinks and rises, 
Makes figures of all sorts and sizes, 
Flies nine times round the hall, before 
He condescends to touch the floor, 
And now and then like lightning springs 
And borne aloft on pigeons’ wings, 
Cuts capers wonderful and rare 
Like fairy frolicking in air. 


He waltzes in a style so smart 
A lady’s adamantine heart 
Will be inevitably melted, 
Like ore that’s in a furnace smelted. 


All these and fifty other capers 
Not fit to print in public papers, 
Which put the genteel polish on, 
And fit a tippy for the ton; 
Said Signor SavEak will teach his scholars, 
Terms, per quarter, Z'wenty Dollars, 


ip Nota Bene—ladies grown, 
Said Signior waits upon alone, 
» Teaching graces, arts, and airs, 
And other delicate affairs ; 
How to look and act as prettily 
As belles of England, France or Italy. 








From the Portsmouth Journal. 


GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Mr Printern,—There is a sore evil under the 
sun, which seems hitherto to have escaped the 
notice of your correspondents, but which is said 
to prevail very extensively in this hospitable 


town. It is a Good Neighbourhood! Nay, start 
not, Mr Printer; it is indeed a sore evil, as you 
shall presently hear. 

I am an unmarried lady, a little advanced be- 
yond the period of youth, and in fact approach- 
ing that age in which one does not like to have 
one’s early habits interrupted. My friends think 
me somewhat particular, and—for the truth must 


come out—somewhat old-maidish. But I bear 
their raillery with perfect good humour, for I 
am conscious that what they laugh at, is only a 
love of neatness and regularity. Having a decent 
competence, and no uear relations with whom 
I could reside, I lately purchased a small house 
in the midst of a very good neighbourhood, and 
last week 1 commenced house-keeping with high 
hopes of comfort and enjoyment. But alas! sir, 
one short week has clouded the prospect ; and 
unless I can sell my house and escape, I shall 
die of a good neighbourhood before Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

i had just got over the bustle of removing, & 
was quietly seated in my little parlour with my 
knitting work in my hands and the last Literary 
Gazette spread before me on the table, when the 
door burst open, and.a whole troop of five little 
urchins rushed in, all clamorous at once to tell 
me that their Mama, Mrs Pryabout, would have 
the pleasure of taking tea with me, & spending 
the evening in a neighbourly way. I am of a 
social disposition, Mr Printer, and though an old 
maid, am pleased with well-behaved children. 
I therefore told them with a smile, that I should 
be very happy to see their Mamma—and that 
on some leisure day, I should be very happy to 
see them too. But here I found I was anticipat- 
ed. ‘ Mamma told us that if you were alone, 
we might stay an hour or two, as she was very 
busy this afternoon, and meant to live with you 
in a neighbourly way.”’” Though somewhat start- 
led at this, I submitted with a good grace, laid 
aside my knitting and paper, and gave up the 
afternoon to my liitle neighbours.—What profi- 
cients they were in the arts of good neighbour- 
hood, my furniture and parlour will exhibit for 
many years. My tables were scratched, my so- 
fa torn, one of the legs of my arm chair broken, 
and an ugly hole burnt in my carpet. When 
their Mother arrived, about six o’clock, she 
found me busily employed in repairing the 
damage, and casting her eyes complacently 
round the room, exclaimed, “1 am afraid, Miss 
Barbara, the children have been troublesome— 
but the dear little creatures have such spirits”! 

But this, Mr Printer, was only the beginning 
of sorrows. Mrs Pryabout took her tea with 
me, and condescended to make all manner of in- 
quiries about my domestic establishment, and to 
give me all manner of good advice—in a very 
neighbourly way.—In the evening, I was favor- 
ed with the company of Mr Pryaboat, Mrs Fidg- 
etty, and the two Misses Peepinthedrawers, who 
all proved themselves to be excellent good 
neighbours by opening my cupboards, inspect- 
ing my bed-clotbes, and counting my linen. As 
they were only neighbours, and meant to live 
without ceremony, they staid late, devoured my 
cake and fruit, and promised on departing to 
come again very soon, and make me another 
neighborly visit. 

1 went to bed with a sick head-ache. But as 
1 am an early riser I found myself dressed in the 
morning before-any of my kind neighbours were 
stirring. I was just coming over the stairs, 
when a loud rap summoned me to the door. I 
found a little dirty child shivering in the frosty 
air. ‘Mother wants to know, Ma’am, if you 
will lend her your wash-bowl—she is just get- 
ting up, and wants to wash her face this morn- 
ing. 

And who is your Mother? I exclaimed with 





some astonishment. 
O, she lives just here in the neighbourhood. 


And has she no wash bowl ? 

No, Ma’am, when she washes her face, she 
always borrows. 

Amused with the novelty of the request, | 
lent the little urchin the wash-bowl, and exhort- 
ed her to make use of it herself before she re- 
turned it. 

In about five minutes, I was summoned again 
to the door. “Mother told me to tell you, 
Ma’am, that you forgot to send her a towel. 
She never borrows a wash-bowl! without a tow- 
el.” 

In some amazement, I handed to her a towel. 
“Is there any thing else, my little girl,—for 
your mother seems to be quite neighbourly ?” 

Yes—no—yes—nothing else at present.— 
Mother wants to borrow some soap; but she 
told me to come for that presently—-for if | 
asked for two things at once you might not be 
willing to lend them. 

1 returned to the parlour, musing upon the 
blessings of a good neighbourhood, when half 
a dozen rapid knocks at the door again startled 
me. The servant came in and said that three 
or four children at the door were all asking to 
see me. I hastened to meet them with no lit- 
tle alarm—* What is it, my children? do you 
wish to see me 2” 

All.—Ma’am—Miss Barbara— 

Boy.—Uncle wants to know if you’ll— 

Little Boy.—Mother sent me to ask you to— 

Girl.—Please Ma’am to— 

All.—- 

Boy.—him your axe. 

Little Boy.—her your tub. 

Girl.—sister, your thread-case. 

Man, approaching —Can you lend me your 
wheel-barrow, Ma’am ? 

Woman just behind him.—1 want to borrow 
your clothes-line just for half an hour, Ma’am. 

Third Boy.—Father says, if you take the 
newspaper, Ma’am, he would like to borrow it 
a little while. 

Before I could answer these multifarious 
requests, a little note writen in a fine Italian 
hand on a rose-coloured paper and very fantas- 
tically turned up at the corners, was put into 
my hands by a little girl with a basket on her 
arm, who pressed forward with eagerness thro’ 
the crowd. Her silence pleased me ; and | im- 
mediately opened and read— 

. “My dear Miss Catnip will lend me that beautiful 
lace cap which! saw in her bureau last evening, she 
will confer an unspeakable favour upon her affection- 


ate friend and neighbour. 
HESTER PEEPINTHEDRAWER. 

P. S.—My Sister Catherine would be under infinite 
obligations to you, if you would lend her your cinna- 
mon-coloured calash to make a few calls in, this fore- 
noon. 

N. B.—George would like to read Mr Everett’s Ora- 
tion which was lying on your table yesterday, but | 
tell him he must call this forenoon and borrow it him- 
self. 

2d P. S.—Mamma will thank you for the loan of a 
couple dozen of eggs.”” 

Another knock !—I will run to the window to 
reconnoitre—aAs I live, there are three children 
at the door with baskets, a boy with a wheel- 
barrow, a woman with a band-box, and five tin 
kettles coming towards the house! My patience 
is exhausted. 

Mr. Printer, advertise my house for sale, at 
auction, next Monday. I will take lodgings in 


Lenp— 





the country—or go to the Shoals—this. very 
: BARBARA CATNIP. 





